than a year to get, assisted by my dear French dramatist
friends Edouard Bourdet and Tristan Bernard and the
authoritative critic Fortunat Strowski. One morning I
went to Police Headquarters to pick up these documents,
then so vital to a refugee; the deputy police commissioner
was extremely nice to me, and gave me the papers, saying,
"France is happy to offer refuge to people like you."

That evening Wanda and I, relieved at last after the
long and nerve-racking struggle for the vital papers, were
sitting at a sidewalk table of the Cafe Wetzel next to the
Opera, before the performance. We watched the smart
cars driving up to the Opera one after another, while more
and more glamorous ladies and fashionable gentlemen got
out. A ragged old beggar, passing in front of the cafe,
picked up one of the discarded cigarette butts from the
sidewalk. As ill luck would have it, a policeman was close
behind him. He rapped the man on the head from behind
with his white truncheon, and gave him such a kick in
the seat that the old man fell down on all fours. When he
got up, he asked the policeman, "What for? Can't a person
pick up the cigarette butts that others have spat out?"

The policeman pointed to the brilliant throng entering
the Opera. "Yes, but not in front of all these swell tour-
ists!" We watched and listened in horror. Besides us,
there were two men reading newspapers in the sidewalk
cafe. They did not even look up.

At noon the next day we set off for Geneva. As we
sat in the speeding train, Wanda suddenly spoke. "You
should have stepped in last night before that cop knocked
down the old beggar."ocers, elevator men and bellboys from three hotels, the
